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to a hundred feet, and a diameter of one or two
feet; its cylindrical trunk, crowned on the summit
with numerous waving, feathery leaves, has a splen-
did effect, and forms an elegant object of inter-
tropical scenery; it is seen on the arid, sandy shores,
with its roots laved by the surges, as well as in the
rich valleys, overshadowing the huts of the natives;
but when it is found inland, it is inferior in size to
what it is on the seashore and about the dwellings
of natives. The Cingalese have a saying that cocoa-
nut trees do not thrive unless "you walk and talk
amongst them," indicating that the trees thrive best
when carefully attended to.
In time of sickness the natives often make use of
the young cocoa-nut tre.es as offerings to the sup-
posed offended spirits. From the trunk the Tahitians
extract a gummy substance, called pia pia; it pos-
sesses no fragrant property, but is used by the
females to spread over their hair, in the same
manner that they are accustomed to use the viscid
gum of the bread-fruit tree. The wood is devoted
to various purposes: among the Polynesians it is
used for shears, rafters, fences, etc., and converted
into charcoal. When the tree has ceased to bear
fruit, it is most valuable, and is imported into the
European markets under the name of porcupine-
wood. Among the Cingalese it is used for rafters,
laths, shingles, chairs, ladies' work-boxes, etc.; but
during the period of its most abundant bearing
(considered to be between ten and thirty-five years'
growth), the heart is of so soft and spongy a nature
that it is merely used for fences, water-pipes, etc.
The leaves are from eighteen to twenty feet long;
the Cingalese split them in halves, and plait the
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